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OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 


NO. II. 


In a former essay some remarks were of. | 
fered on the impolicy of war, and an expe-| 
dient proposed for diminishing its frequency. | 
The subject is quite too momentous to rest | 
on the basis of policy alone; but if policy | 
may be urged as a reason for engaging in| 
war, and it is frequently the reason assigned, 
certainly policy may be adduced as a reason | 
for avoiding it. A question of much graver | 
character, however, is connected with the | 
subject. Is it consistent with the doctrines | 
and precepts of Christianity? If it is we are | 
at liberty to consult our interest, as far as the | 
claims of justice extend; and support an un- 
questionable right by military force, when it | 
cannot be supported without. But if it is fairly 
decided that war is in itself incompatible with 
the principles of Christianity, with the whole | 
tenour of its precepts, and with the spirit | 
which it breathes, we need not spend our time, | 
or employ our ingenuity, in searching, amidst | 
the various circumstances in which we may 
suppose ourselves placed, for excuses to jus- 
tify the practice; for no circumstances ever 
can justify a departure from sound Christian | 
principles. 

I do not now assert that war is absolutely | 
and radically incompatible with the tenour of | 
Christianity; that is a subject of enquiry. | 
But supposing such conclusion should be | 
fairly attained, I say an enquiry into conse- 
quences, as an excuse for engaging in war, is 
a useless expenditure of time and ingenuity. | 
We may safely admit the general proposition, | 
that no correct reasoning, founded upon prin- | 
ciples which are true, can lead us to a false’ 





adherence to the principles of peace. By a| people were required to clear for themselves 
sophistical estimate of consequences the sub-|a place where they might spread and flourish. 
ject may be perplexed, but the real question. | But it is sufficient for the present purpose, 
with the Christian, is what our religion al-| that the institutions of Moses authorized those 
| lows. It is inconsistent with a proper re-| wars only which were expressly commanded. 
| verence for the wisdom and goodness of our If any, in the present day, would derive from 
| gracious Creator, to suppose that he has pre- | the precepts of the Jewish legislator, an au- 
\scribed any duties to his rational creation, thority for the prosecution of war, they must, 
| which they cannot safely observe. In human to render the argument admissible, produce 
|legislation ignorance of present or future an express command in the case. The prac- 
|events may occasion provisions ill adapted to tice which prevailed among the Israelites, 
|the state of things; but neither ignorance of | was doubtless, in relation to war as well as in 
|the present, nor blindness to the future, can| many other things, different from what their 
|be supposed to exist to impair the force of law allowed. But we are not concerned with 
the Divine laws. The author of nature be- the practice; we can argue only from what 
ing the propounder of Christianity, we can- | was authorized. 
not doubt the consistency of the whole. We); Moses, however, legislated for a limited 
might therefore suppose, that whether we | time; his dispensation was neither to be per- 
examine this question by a referrence to the | petual in duration, nor universal in extent. 
nature of man, the situation in which he is He pointed the people to another lawgiver. 
placed, and the consequences of any particu- |‘ The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee 
lar course of action, or by referring to the}a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
precepts of the gospel, our conclusion must} brethren, like unto me; unto him shall ye 
be the same. This would unquestionably be |hearken.” This prophet is admitted to have 
true, provided no errors were committed in| been the same of whom Philip afterwards 
the assumption of principles, or in conducting | testified, “We have found him of whom 
the argument. If the principles were as| Moses, in the law, and the prophets did write, 
clear, and the manner of conducting the en- | Jesus of Nazareth the son of Joseph.” The 
quiry as simple, in the ome case as in the | well known prediction of Isaiah and Micah 
other, there would perhaps be little choice | respecting the gospel day and dispensation, 
between them. But the thing is not so. A | though delivered to a people under the insti- 
Divine revelation was necessary to dispel the | tutions of Moses, gave them to expect that a 
ignorance and blindness of man. The pre-|time was coming when war should cease, 
cepts of the gospel are incomparably more | when nation should no longer lift up sword 
accessible to the common understanding than | against nation, or the people learn war any 
the philosophy of the human character. If|more. In the sublimely poetical description 
we attempt to decide upon our duties by phi-|of the Messiah’s reign, contained in the 
losophic disquisitions, we may become bewil- | eleventh chapter of Isaiah, we find its exemp- 
dered, and involved in error. But if we pursue | tion from strife and contention exhibited as 
the enquiry by referring to the precepts and | one of the great privileges and glories of the 
tenour of the gospel, without perplexing our-|day. ‘“ The wolf also shall dwell with the 
selves with extraneous considerations, there is | lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
little danger of arriving at a false conclusion. kid; and the calf, and the young lion, and 
Under the Mosaic dispensation it is evident | the fatling, together; and a little child shall 
that wars were not only permitted, but com- lead them. And the cow and the bear shal! 
manded. But it is worthy of remark that the | feed; their young ones shall lie down to- 
wars authorized by the law of Moses were, | gether; and the lion shall eat straw like the 
expressly and exclusively, those which were |ox. And the sucking child shall play on the 





divinely commanded. The land of Canaan’ hole of the asp; and the weaned child shall 


was assigned to the people of Israel; and) put its hand on the cockatrice den. They 


conclusion. If Christianity prohibits war, an| they were required to exterminate the former | shall not hurt or destroy in all my holy 


attempt to justify it, without renouncing Chris- 


tianity, is nothing else than an effort to arrive | 


inhabitants. Certainly that command, applied | mountain; for the earth shall be full of the 
te a particular case, furnishes no warrant in| knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 


at a conclusion already known to be false. It|a case which was not commanded. In the|the sea.” If the Christian dispensation had 


may perhaps be shown that situations some- | 


times exist in which it will require no incon- 
siderable share of fortitude to maintain: the 
pacific character. Circumstances may arise 
which demand no ordinary reliance on Divine 


| precepts in regard to the conduct of war, | not made provision for the extinction of war, 
'with which the books of Moses abound, we | this prediction would not have been applicable 
| usually find the condition, “ whither the Lord to it. To admit this conclusion, we must 
‘thy God shall send thee ;” plainly implying | agree, that the prophet had given currency 
i that for such wars only did he condescend to to a false vision, or that Christianity had 


support to prevent a resort to violence. Argu-{ legislate. It would be no difficult matter to failed in its purpose. If it has failed in its 


ments may be addressed to our passions, to 
shake our confidence in the safety of a strict 


| find, or imagine, sufficient reasons, in the then | purpose, it is not the fault of its precepts or 
|existing state of the world, why this chosen | its author, but of its professors. 

































































Whoever will attentively peruse the Chris- 
tian Scriptures must perceive that the whole 
tenour of their doctrines is opposed, not only 
to war, but to the grounds and principles 


' of the Divine law. 


THE FRIEND. 


with those who regard the duty as imperative 
to avoid or endeavour to avoid every violation 


If we admit the hypothesis that war is con- 






do not appear to have discovered that the 
whole system is vicious, and must from its 
nature unavoidably generate depravity. If 
we look at the articles and laws of war, and 


from which wars arise. ‘This dispensation | sistent with the character of a Christian, or observe not only what is allowed, but what is 
was ushered in by the angelic anthem of | in other words, if we suppose it compatible | required of the man who engages in war, we 


“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth | 
peace, and good will towards men.” In the 
sermon on the mount, which may be consi- | 
dered as a synopsis of Christian morality, we | 
find a blessing pronounced upon those dis- | 
positions which are directly opposed to the 
spirit of war. The poor in spirit, the meek, | 
the merciful, those that hunger and thirst af- 
ter righteousness, are the objects of Divine 
benediction; but the peacemakers are dis- | 
tinguished by a higher appellation, they shall 
be called the children of God. In this sermon 
we are enjoined, not only to bear persecution 
and reviling when inflicted for righteousness’ 
sake, without retaliation, but with rejoicing. 
We are instructed that it is our duty to love | 
our enemies, to do good to them that hate us, 
and to pray for them that despitefully use | 
and persecute us, We are enjoined not to| 
set our affections on the things of the present | 
life, but on those which relate to the life to} 
come ; to live a life of piety toward God and | 
constant reliance on his favour and protection. 

Now, I would seriously ask how it is | 
possible to reconcile the precepts thus pro- 
claimed, with the dispositions in which wars | 
are unavoidably prosecuted? Do we not per- | 
ceive that every passion which is appealed to, | 
for the purpose of stimulating the ardour of | 
the warrior, is here unequivocally condemned. | 
Wrath, pride, revenge, all the direst passions | 
of the human mind are usually called into 
action and swelled to their utmost dimensions 
in the conduct of war. 

The evils of war are so numerous and so 
great that even a concise enuineration of | 
them would extend this essay beyond its pro- 
per limits. If we could compute with accu- | 
racy the number of lives which have been 
sacrificed to the Moloch of ambition, amongst | 
the nations of Christendom, even since the | 
commencement of the present century, the | 
amount would be appalling. Subsequently to 
the peace of Amiens, more than four millions | 
are supposed to have fallen victims to the 
persona] ambition of Bonaparte. “ But war,” 
says Erasmus, “ does more harm to the mo- | 
rals of men than to their persons and pro- 
perty.” The degradation of morals is not | 
only a common, but a necessary consequence | 
of war. 

The peaceful occupations, however cor- 
rupt they often are in fact, may be pursued 
without the deterioration of morals. Not so 
with war. “It is scarcely possible,” says 
Milton, “to execute any of the articles of 
war, without uttering the greatest untruths, 
with the indisputable intention of deceiving.” 


with the doctrines of the gospel, we at once 
admit a supposition which nullifies great part 
of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. If 
wars are to be waged at all, they must be 
carried on by such means as their nature de- 
mands. Falsehood to any extent, when re- 


easily discover, that an attempt to observe the 
| injunctions of the gospel, and to comply with 
| the laws of war, is nothing less than an effort 
to serve two contradictory masters. In many 
cases a compliance with the precepts of Chris- 
tianity would subject the military commander 


quired for the purpose of deceiving an enemy, | to capital punishment. ‘The New Testament 
must be tolerated. In fact, the necessity of | says, “If thine enemy hunger give him bread 
uttering falsehood in order to carry on the | to eat, if he thirst give him water to drink.” 
stratagems of war, is assigned, by Milton in| The laws of war require the military com- 
the passage above cited, to show, not that/mander to cut off the supplies of an enemy, 
wars are anti-christian, but that uttering | and if possible starve him into submission. 

falsehood, with the unquestionable intention| In short, the morality of the gospel requires 
to deceive, is sometimes justifiable. So easily | that the concerns of the present life should be 
is the clearest understanding bewildered by | pursued in strict subordination to the impor- 
the admission of one erroneous principle. | tant purpose of seeking first, in order of in- 
The practice of checking the barbarities of| tensity as well as of time, the kingdom of 
an enemy, by retaliation, must be familiar to| heaven and the righteousness thereof. The 
every one who is conversant with the usages/| business of the world, thus atiended to, has 
of war. If the practice is not a necessary | the promise, from the lip of truth itself, that 
part of the system, I believe few military | all things which our present condition re- 
men will deny, that cases frequently occur, | quires shall be attained. Let the sober Chris- 
in which it is judged necessary to resort to it.| tian contrast this with the morality of war, 
The reader of American history will probably | and draw his own conclusions. L. 8. 





recollect the case of Captain Asgill, who was — 


selected by lot, agreeally to the orders of 
General Washington, as a victim upon whom | 
to retaliate the barbarity inflicted on an Ame- 
rican prisoner, by some adherents to the 
British cause. It is true he was not executed,| Etna has been in activity from the earliest 


the purpose of the selection being considered | ages. In the great eruption of 1669 the cone 


For “ The Friend.” 
GEOLOGY. 


NO. VII. 


| as attained without it. The case, however, | called Monti Rossi, which is about four hun- 


when viewed in connection with the well| dred and fifty feet high, was formed, and the 
known humanity of the American chief, the| lava overflowed fourteen towns and villages, 
solemnity of the proceeding, and the anxiety | and the city of Catania, and after a course of 
manifested from various quarters to avoid 80) fifteen miles entered the sea, when it was still 
dreadful an expedient, goes far towards estab-| eighteen hundred feet broad and forty feet 


lishing the position that measures of that cha-|deep. In the plain of St. Lio, a fissure six 


racter are sometimes unavoidable in the pro-| feet broad and of unknown depth opened with 
secution of war. Yet what can be more | a loud crash, and ran in a somewhat tortuous 
revolting, not merely to Christianity, but to; course to within a mile of the summit of 
common humanity, than to subject an inno-| Etna. Its direction was from north to south, 
cent man to suffering and death, because|and its length twelve miles. It emitted a 
others, over whom he has no control, have | most vivid light, which seems to prove that 
been guilty of wanton barbarity. Certainly | it was filled with incandescent lava, and ex- 
no part of the Christian system can require | plains the formation of the continuous dikes 
such a departure from its maxims and prin-| of vertical porphyry that traverse the older 


ciples. ‘lavas of Etna. Five similar and parallel 


It is needless to insist on the profanity | fissures of considerable length afterwards 
usually observable among soldiers; for it} opened. 


|may be said, and perhaps truly, that this is; Mount Etna is eleven thousand feet high, 


an accidental appendage, and not a necessary | and its whole mass is chiefly composed of 
concomitant of military life. It certainly volcanic matter ejected above the surface of 
cannot be proved that a soldier must be pro-|the Water. Its circular base is eighty-seven 
fune, and I have heard or read of some mili- miles in circumference, and the whole district 
tary men who were not addicted to the use| over which its lavas extend is probably of 


of profane language. Certain, however, it is| twice that extent. 





that the occupation of arms, and the extra-| 





I once heard a military officer, of respectable | ordinary excitement of the passions insepar- 
character, soberly recount the lies he told on | able from their use, must, in minds of ordi- 
a particular occasion, for the purpose of keep- | nary structure, almost unavoidably give vent 
ing up the spirits of his men. If there was|to language which a sober Christian would 
no other objection to war, than the necessity | not willingly utter. 

which it imposes on those who engage in it,| The vices of military men, and the cor- 
to practise one of the meanest in the catalogue | ruption of camps, have long been a subject 


of vices, that of itself would be conclusive |of complaint with many serious persons, who|them by successive superposition of beds of 


| The most original feature of Etna is the 
multitude of minor cones distributed over its 
flanks, of which there are about cighty of 
‘considerable size. ‘The principal cone has 
| often fallen in, and the streams of lava from 
| the higher region flow round the lateral and 
| lower cones so as greatly to diminish their 
| height, and in some cases completely to bury 
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lavas; on the other hand, new cones are|rocks melted by volcanic fire, never reach 
formed in almost every eruption. The vents|the surface, but are hardened in rents and 
which are opened during the same eruption|caverns in the bowels of the earth, or are 
are generally ina straight line, as if a per-| poured out on the bottom of deep oceans 
pendicular rent had been made in the internal |where the melted matter cools by insensible 
framework of the mountain. | degrees in the course of ages, and under a 
In the year 1755 two streams of lava | pressure equal to that of many hundred, and 
flowed from the highest summit over an|even many thousand atmospheres. ‘The vol- 


enormous mass of snow that covered che teanle rocks thus formed must far exceed in| 


whole mountain, and was very deep near the| hardness and compactness those cooled on 
summit. 
mass, by a fiery torrent three ‘miles j in length, | and many new combinations of the component 
produced a frightful inundation, which “de- | | parts, must take place during the slow process | 
vastated the sides of the mountain for eight | of solidifying. 
miles in length, and afterwards covered the} ‘The next “phenomena that claim our atten- 
plains at the foot of Etna with great deposits | ion are those of earthquakes. 
of sand, scorie, and blocks of lava. 
The volcanic forces in action in Iceland) which are more commonly known, it will be 
are of still greater power. Some of the erup-| sufficient to confine our examination to the | 
tions of Hecla have lasted six years. 
1783, a submarine volcano about thirty miles | the land. 
from Iceland burst forth, forming an island | 





Without en- | 
jtering into a description of those features|tirely of marble, suddenly sank with a great 


The sudden melting of this frozen|the surface, and many new crysiallizations, | ’ 


position, at least to the third century. It 
can be proved that the temple was still sub- 
merged in 1530. The only events recorded 
in the interval are the eruptien of Salfatara, 
in 1198, and an earthquake in 1458. It is 
highly probable that the subsidence occurred 
in the earthquakes which preceded the for- 
mer, and that the columns were covered to 
the depth of twelve feet by the pumice and 
ashes which were ejected by the volcano. 
Ihere is also evidence to prove that in the 
earthquake of 1538 this part of the bay of 
Baie was elevated, and the temple again re- 
| stored to the land. 

Iv the tremendous earthquake which deso- 
lated Lisbon in 1755, a new quay built en- 


concourse of people that had gathered there 
for safety, and there is now water to the 


In | effects of earthquakes in altering the level of | depth of one hundred fathoms over the spot. 


| The area over which this earthquake ex- 


The most remarkable instance of this is to| tended comprised nearly the whole of Europe, 


with high cliffs, which was buried again in be found in the temple of Jupiter Se rapis, | the north of Africa, and the West Indies. It 
the course of the year. So much pumice was | which is situated near the town Puzzuoli, on| produced a swell of between two and three 
ejected that the ocean was covered with it to| the bay of Beri, within the volcanic district | feet in the lakes of Scotland, and the undula- 


the distance of one hundred and fifty miles. | of Naples. 


The coast at Naples, and at! tory movement is said to have travelled at 


About a month after this the volcano of|Puzzuoli, consist of lofty and precipitous! the rate of twenty miles a minute. 


Skaptar Jokul threw out a torrent of lava) cliffs which form a continuous line between | 


The town of Conception, on the coast of 


which completely dried up the river Skapta.| these cities, although they retire from the| Chili, was destroyed by an earthquake in the 
The channel of the river was between high | sea in the bay that lies between these places, | year 1750, and the coast raised to the height 
rocks, from four hundred to six hundred feet | leaving a low level tract of fertile land be- | of twenty-four feet. 


in depth, and near two hundred in breadth. | tween “them and the present coast. On this low | 


It is said that the earthquake of 1822 was 


The lava filled up this great defile and over- | tract near the town of Puzzuoli are the cele-/| felt along the western coast of South Ame- 


flowed the adjacent fields. 


lake, which it entirely filled. 
terwards another stream of lava rushed from| hid by bushes. 


the first stream, After flowing for several | discovered, the pavement of which was nearly | 
days it was precipitated down a tremendous | perfect and was strewed with fallen columns. | 
cataract, where it filled a profound abyss, | The pillars, which are standing, are each. 
and then flowed on. Fresh floods of fava| hewn out of a single block of marble, and are 
continued to pour out, branched off in a| forty-two feet high. 
southern direction, and filled the bed of an-|and uninjured to the height of twelve feet | 
other river. |above the pedestal. Above this is a zone nine | 

Of the two branches which flowed in nearly | feet in height, where the marble has bee 
opposite directions, the greater was fifty, and | pierced by a species of marine perforating 
the lesser forty miles in length. ‘The ex-| bivalve shell-fish, or mollusque. The holes 
treme breadth which the former branch at-! of these animals are pear-shaped, the opening 
tained was from twelve to fifteen miles, and | being minute and gradually increasing in size 
that of the other about seven. ‘The ordinary | downwards, and the shells are still remaining 
height of both currents was one hundred feet, | in many of the holes. 





The size and number 


feet. | were for a long time the abode of these ani- 

More than one half the mass of modern| mals. The following conclusions are irre- 
lavas is composed of felspar. When this is in| sistible. After the temple was built there 
great excess, the lavas are called trachytic.| must have been a sinking of the strata, which 
Trachyte is a porphyritic rock, and consists| submerged a portion of the columns in sea 
generally of a base of compact felspar, con- | | water at a time when their lower part was 


On issuing from | brated remains of the temple of JupiterSerapis. | rica, throughout a space of twelve 
this gorge, its course was arrested by a deep | There are three columns still standing which | miles from “north to south. 


hundred 
The whole line 


Eight days af-| were not discovered till the year 1749, being | of coast near Valparaiso, for the distance of 


The soil was then removed, | one hundred miles, was raised from three to 
the mountain and flowed over the surface of|and the remains of a splendid edifice were) four feet above its former level. 


It is sup- 
| posed that the whole tract of country to the 
|base of the Andes, being an extent of one 
hundred thousand square miles, was thus 


| raised. 


Their surface is smooth | 


During an earthquake that desolated the 
delta of the Indus, in 181 9, a tract of land 


| two thousand square miles in area, equal to a 


n| circular space of fifty miles in diameter, was 


converted into an inland sea; and another 
low and perfectly level plain, in the same 
neighbourhood, was raised to the height of, 
in some places, ten feet. This new-raised 
country is upwards of fifty miles in length 


| from east to west, and in some places sixteen 
but in narrow defiles sometimes six hundred of the perforations prove that the columns | 


taining crystals of glassy felspar. Sometimes| covered up and protected by strata of tufa, 


it contains augite and hornblende, and when|and rubbish. The depth of the sea above | 
these predominate the trachyte passes into | this stratum was about nine feet, and the up- 
basalt, greenstone, and the other varieties of | per part of the columns remnined standing 
trap rocks. Hornblende is rare in modern | exposed to the action of the weather. Subse. 
lavas, although it passes by insensible grada-| quently the strata has been raised to its pre- | 
tions into augite, which is one of the most | jeune height, or about twenty-three feet; the) 
constant elements of modern volcanic rocks. | platform being now a foot below high-water 

The volcanic rocks which we see ejected | mark. The surrounding plain affords numer- | 
in our own times form that small portion | ous other proofs of the truth of this inference. 
which is forced up, in violent eruptions, to In the temple are found inscriptions by 
the surface of the earth. There is no doubt; Marcus Aurelius and Septimius Severus, 


miles broad, running parallel to the subsided 
tract. 

Early in the last century, Celsius, a Swe- 
dish naturalist, asserted that the waters of 
the Baltic and Northern ocean were gra- 
dually subsiding. He alleged that many rocks 
on the shores of both seas, that were once 
sunken reefs, had risen above the water, that 
many ancient ports had become inland cities, 
and many small islands were joined to the 
continent. Ancient geographers had stated 
that Scandinavia was formerly an_ island, 
which he argued had thus become joined to 
the land by the retreat of the sea. Recent 
observation has confirmed the facts stated by 
Celsius, but as the level of the ocean must 
remain the same throughout the world, they 


‘are attributed to the slow and imperceptible 


that an incomparably greater bulk of the) which prove that it remained in its original | 


elevation of the land. 
In order to ascertain the truth of these 
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statements marks had been chiseled in the | For “ The Friend.” | welcome harbinger of a happy immortality, as 
rocks in various places in the gulf of Bothnia, | SERIOUS READINGS. do the righteous, disease approaches them 
and, in 1820, these were examined by public | ee ee with gloomy terrors, as a relentless hastener 


officers, who declared that the level of the! Detracting from another’s good character, | of their feet to the shores of an eternity full 
sea was lowered since these had been made. by relating his offences or exposing his frail-| of darkness and perdition. While bad men 
In 1834, fourteen years afterwards, another | ties, is an employment which makes nobody | thus suffer the positive pains of affliction, 
examination proved that the land had risen in| wiser, or richer, or better. It is a serious) and yet can derive no consolation under them 
the interval four or five inches. The altera-| fault for a religious person to practise the | from the thought that what is their present ill 
tion of level is greatest at the head of the | least shadow of this evil. Better were it for will prove their future good—that what is 
gulf, and extends to the western shores bor-|us to be acounted “stiff and unsocial” (if their mortal sorrow will prove their immortal 
dering on the ocean. | that be our dread) than that we should aban-| joy; the Christian can repose with confidence 
The area of that part of northern Europe | don our high location by participating in the|in the Divine superintendence, and looking 
which is subject to this slow upheaving move- | tattle of scandal mongers, or the more refined | through the vista of his sorrows, can discern 
ment, is not yet ascertained. It is probable | arts of the detractor—sheltering ourselves, it | their termination ina state of unmixed peace. 
that it reaches from Gottenburg to Torneo,|may be, under the plea, that “the conver-|To him the language of the poet particularly 
and thence to the North Cape, the rate of sation took such a turn,”’ or that the individual | applies, 
elevation increasing as we advance north-| injured was notorious for the errors we im-| “The storms of wintry time will quickly pase, 
ward. The two extremities of this line are | puted to him. These are shallow excuses for| | And one unbounded spring encircle all.” 
one thousand miles apart, and we know nota Christian to make. That is a poor enter- | The standard of morality which is set up 
how much farther the motion may be con- | tainment of discourse which is served up at| by most men for their own practical obser- 
tinued under the water. The limits of the the expense of “good will to men.” Andj| vance, it is to be feared, falls far short of 
tract in breadth are also uncertain, though it | what though thy neighbour has done wickedly, | Christian perfection. Methinks it would be 
evidently extends across the widest part of or dishonourably, or foolishly, how far, sup-|a good rule if, when we are called upon to 
the gulf of Bothnia, and probably far into the | posest thou, will thy narrative of his conduct | perform any action, we were to allow our- 
interior of Sweden and Finland. If this cure the evil of it, benefit its author, edify | selves sufficient time beforehand seriously to 
movement of elevation continue, a large part thy hearers, or dignify thyself? ‘enquire, what course we should consider 
of the gulf, and a portion of the sea along| It is the Christian’s peculiar privilege to | another person than ourselves had better pur- 
the western coast of Sweden, will be con- |“ rejoice in tribulation.” Nothing can happen | sue in the case, were he in our situation and 
verted into land. On the other hand, if the |to him of an afflicting character which he is| we requested to determine for him. If such 
change has been going on for thousands of not prepared to acknowledge as good, and to|a habit was uniformly observed, should we 
years at the rate of several feet in a century, make use of as a means for the promotion of! not be likely to experience our moral per- 
large tracts of what is now land must have his own best welfare and of God’s glory.| ception cleared and brightened whenever any 
been submarine, at periods comparatively He is the only one that truly understands the ; matter of doubtful rectitude was presented to 
modern. We find, accordingly, signs of the language, “All things work together for good | us for adoption. 
recent sojourn of the sea on various districts | to them that love God.’’ He justly considers,, To assist to the uttermost of our ability 
now inland. At Uddevalla, on the eastern | that whatsoever befalls him is by permission | those who call upon us on errands of charity, 
shore of the Cattegat, beds of shells, agreeing of the Sovereign Arbiter of events, and no| is an act of threefold goodness. First, it goes 
precisely with those now living in the adjoin- otherwise. He knows that this Sovereign | to relieve the suffering object: secondly, it 
ing sea, are found at considerable heights Arbiter is supreme goodness and essential| encourages benevolent dispositions in those 
above the sea. One of the principal masses | love; that he regards his rational creatures} who make the application, and thirdly, it 
of these shells is at a height of two hundred | with an eye of the tenderest compassion and | proves us by our fruits to be so far Christians. 
feet, and on examining the rocks immediately | paternal solicitude for their happiness. Hence| ‘ Honest intention” is a good tree, though 
above, barnacles were discovered adhering to| they are assured that he is incapable to do| being sometimes grafted with error. By the 
them, proving that the sea had remained) them harm; so that if the dark cloud over-|hand of ignorance or prejudice it produces 
there for a long time. The shells of the|cast their habitation and obscure their sun,| unnatural and hurtful fruit, in which case 
Baltic are in like manner found near the |they ate content to be quiet and humble, | however it is rather to be pitied than abused. 
shore at different heights along its whole ex- | rejoicing in holy expectation, that although, Never sharply reprimand a person who means 
tent. ‘There is reason to believe that the louring, it has in it the water of life to rain right, but does wrong, but treat him gently: 
rate of elevation varies in different situations, |upon their fields and to refresh their inheri-| by so doing we shall be preserved from 
that some places have remained stationary |tance. If trials surround them as an heap | ** hurting the oil and the wine.”’ 
for many centuries, and that in others a sub-| of waters—if pains attend their bodies—if| It is as much the Christian’s duty to suffer 
sidence has taken place. calamity sweep away their substance, they are| the will of God as to doit. The “charity 
The fact that a slow elevation of nearly | not dissatisfied, they do not murmur. Their| which never fails,’ comprehends “ bearing 
the whole Scandinavian peninsula is now eye is to the recompense of eternal reward, | and enduring all things.” 
taking place, is one of the most extraordinary | knowing that however severe may be their, ‘To take all the dispensations of God to- 
phenomena that scientific observation has dis- | jot in this life, the day will come when trials | wards us as proofs of his wisdem and good- 
closed ; for no region on the globe has been} shall cease and sorrow shall vanish away; and}ness, to be any thing or nothing, to bear 
more free, in modern times, from violent) that “these afflictions which are but for a| crosses, or endure trials, or perform labours, 
earthquakes, and the change of level has not | moment will, if rightly endured, “ work out | or use prosperity with meekness and gra- 
taken place by starts, but by prolonged andj for them a far more exceeding and eternal) titude; to receive all evils that cannot be 
insensible upheaving. Future researches will| weight of glory.” | helped with resignation as at the hand of God, 
probably disclose similar phenomena in other! How different is it with those who have | remembering that hand in them, is what we 
regions, for the importance to geological! never known God. Every adversity involves | all stand in need of, in order to live unblama- 
theory of such a change is too great to allow | them in discontent—every disappointment in| ble before him and to our own peace. “* What 
any that may hereafter occur, to escape a! trouble—every sickness in ferr. All sorrow! thou wilt, when thou wilt, how thou wilt,” is 
thorough investigation. |comes to them with an aspect of harshness, | the acme of human perfection, the point of 
nee | with the terrible countenance of an enemy | spiritual attainment which makes us safe be- 
ready to crush them in malice. Calamities| yond doubt, and happy beyond disturbance. 


Effects of the Times.—The number of steamboats, | are to them calamities indeed. ‘They see in| To rest satisfied tn the will of God—what 
says the Baltimore Patriot, now out of active employ in , 


the Ohio river, between Pittsburg and Louisville, alone, | °VCTY Visitation of ill, not the hand of a mer-|a safe hiding place for the chosen followers 


is estimated in a Pittsburg paper at one hundred and | ciful Father, but the vengeance of an angry| of the Lord Jesus Christ. Then though the 
twenty-five. udge. So far from esteeming sickness the | raging adversary go round and round the city 
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seit a 
Extracts from the letters of John and Martha | calming influence of his love and mercy, 


in wrath, he cannot enter into it. He may 
roar and “ pour out floods” against it, but the 
Lord’s standard lifted up wili be sufficient to 
repel him. He may attack but he cannot 
conquer. 

It were good for us in the day of trouble, 
if with an eye of faith, we could but see as 
the young companion of the prophet of old did, 
2 Kings iv. 17—* the mountain full of horses 
and chariots round about Elisha;” an invisible 
and heavenly host of defenders to shield us 
from and overcome our enemies. 

It is easier and better to knock from a tree 
ripe than unripe fruit. Hence (if we may be 
allowed from such a hint to borrow spiritual 
instruction) it were wise in us not to attempt 
a special religious concern until all things are 
ready. If we go about to pluck the fruit from 
the tree before it is ripe, we shall have harder 


work of it and a less grateful reward; for the | 


fruit will be neither palateable nor wholesome 
for ourselves or others. On the other hand, 
however, let us not defer our duty until the 
fruit has decayed and become rotten. 

John Woolman has somewhere said con- 
cerning himself to this effect—*I cannot 
bring on a concern myself, but when a concern 
comes upon me | endeavour to be faithful.” 
A negative and affirmative observation, very 


profitable to consider and practically follow. | 


“Praise the Lord, oh my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits.” It is a good thing to 
cultivate in ourselves that grateful sensibi- 
lity which on every occasion of success or 
temporal advancement is ready to acknow- 
ledge that God is alone its author, as he truly 
is of all our blessings. Methinks there is 
something inexpressibly precious in that state 
of mind which can thus in the spirit of thanks- 
giving, 
and even in matters of trivial advantage can 
say with true feeling—l have received it, let 
the donor have his praise. 

« Not he that commendeth himself,” 


refer all prosperity to God as its giver, | 


|with other sailors to go off in the evening, | 


| difficulty in getting on shore, we were led to 





Yeardley, whilst on a religious visit to| 

some parts of the continent of Europe, the | 

Ionian Isles, &c. 
(Continued from page 318.) 

The weather was now fine, and being anxi- 
ous to get forward, we followed the advice 
given by all our friends in seeking a convey- 
ance to Corinth by the Gulf of Lepanto. The | 
first sailors we treated with deceived us by | 
not sailing at the time proposed, when the | 
wind was fair. 

4th mo. lst. We made asecond agreement 


hoping to get to Corinth in the morning;) 
nothing can be more comfortless than these 
small Greek vessels: crowded down in a| 
cabin where we could neither stand nor lie at | 
full length, we passed a trying night ; the 
wind was contrary, and in the morning we | 
found the ship had only made twenty miles. | 
About mid-day the captain declared he could | 
not get to Corinth, and must put into a port | 
on the opposite side of the gulf called Ga- | 
laxidi, and wait for better weather. We were 
so exhausted as to feel thankful for the pros- | 
pect of being once more on land. After some 


a miserable khan, consisting of a wine shop 


| wood houses. 


while our hearts were filled with prayer, not 
only for ourselves, but also on account of the 
hapless sufferers exposed to the storm. In 
the morning we heard that no life had been 
lost. The vessel in which were our trunk 
and money, &c. had been so pressed upon by 

another large ship that it was with difficulty 

kept from sinking, yet it was preserved ; here 
was another source of heart-felt gratitude, and 

our spirits were deeply bowed under a sense 
of that mercy which had cared for us so gra- 

ciously and provided even the rude asylum: we 
had, to shelter us during such a perilous night. 
Galaxidi is also a small town in ruins, pre- 
senting only mud cottages and temporary 
We were pleased to find here 
asmall school, which we visited; the desire 
| for instruction is so great as to induce the in- 
habitants to pay a master to keep fifty children 
collected. ‘There is a good school-room built 
by Capo D’lstria which waits to be occupied, 
by government bearing the expenses of its 
establishment. In walking among the ruins 
of the town we met with an old man teaching 
j} about forty children near the ruins of his own 
school-room, which had been destroyed by the 
Turks ; he was seated cross-legged on a stone, 
with a small sta!l placed before him, enjoying 





below, from whence by a ladder we ascended 
to a room, in appearance like a corn floor, 
badly tiled in, and divided into four parts by 


a few olives and a morsel of bread as a mid- 
day repast, around him stood his ragged pupils, 
reading from leaves torn out of old books, 





boards about five feet high. The one division 
of this place assigned to us had no door, and 
when the windows were shut, which were of 
wood, there was no light but what shone 
through the tiling or was admitted between 


i the boards. The people of the house appeared 


rude and uncivilized, and seemed so un- 
principled as to desire to make as much money 


‘as they could by our necessity, charging 


enormously for what they provided, which 


‘was so badly served that we could scarcely 
7 
and | 


partake of it; every thing was done with much 


1 may add not he that another commendeth, | apparent reluctance, and at length we could 


“but whom the Lord commendeth, is ap-|hardly procure a cup of cold water. 


proved.” 


judgment, 


The 


To try ourselves and decide on our | weather was very stormy, and the wind blew 
own true character by that unerring spirit of|in on every side of our dwelling ; 


but there 


“a manifestation of which has | w was no fire-place in the room, and we found 


been given to every man to profit withal,” is it difficult to keep up the necessary circula- 


the alone safe course for us to take in deter- | tion. 


At night we lay on the bare boards 


mining how far we stand in conformity to the | covered with the bedding we brought with us, 


will of God. 
things,” and its witness is truth. Man may 
deceive himself, and in attempting to prove | 


For “the spirit searches all | which was a scanty supply. 


We remained in 


this situation three days and nights, and the 


secend night witnessed one of the most dread- 


his condition by his own understanding simply | |ful storms we ever remember to have seen, 


will deceive himself, and others may be mis- 


| violent gusts of wind so shook our desolate 


some of which were so worn and dirty that 
the poor boys could scarcely discover what 
they had once contained. Although the 
weather was far from warm, yet we could not 
wonder at their choosing the open air for the 
place of instruction, when we were introduced 
into the school room, a mere mud hut, not 
quite nine feet square, with no opening what- 
ever for light but through the doorway. In 
this miserable hovel he taught his forty scho- 
lars when the inclemency of the weather did 
not permit their being out of doors. This 
gray-headed father was surprised that his 
humble company had attracted the notice of 
strangers, but seeing the interest we mani- 
fested in his calling, he soon enquired for a 
New Testament, w hich we gladly furnished, 
with the addition of some tracts to such of the 
children who could read them, which were 
received with joy. This sight greatly inter- 
ested us, showing the eager desire for in- 
struction even under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

It was a comfort to us to distribute the 
Testament and tracts in this desolate spot, 





taken about us, but the spirit of truth is not|abode that it scemed as if the tiling would | which were most gratefully received; and this 


deceived, 


plummet,’’ it owns that which is good, and 
rejects that which is evil. 


‘of our apartment. In the harbour, which is 
| only formed by a little creek, the distress was 
great and at one time truly awful, for the 


nor deceives, but ‘ Jaying judg-| fall in upon us, while the rain poured down in| reconciled us a little to our detention and 
nent to the line, and righteousness to the | torrents and found entrance in various parts | suffering. 


Our faith was very low, and the 
way so blocked up, that it did not appear at 
all likely we could pursue our intended jour- 
ney, and under such discouragements we had 


Internal Slave Trade.—The law adopted | vessels were driven from their anchorage, and | almost concluded to return to Patras, which 
by the legislature of Mississippi, at its late | striking against each other caused the greatest | was strengthened by a Bavarian officer, who 


extra session, in relation to the traffic in 
slaves, prohibits the introduction of slaves 
into that state, either for sale or hire, under 
a penalty of $500 and imprisonment from 
one to six months for each slave introduced. 
All contracts for purchase or hire are declared 
void. 


alarm. The cries for help from the shore of 
those who remained on board were really 
heart-rending, and led us to fear the loss of 
some of the poor sufferers. Never do we re- 
member to have passed such a night, yet our 
divine and gracious Master did not desert us, 
and we were made sweetly sensible of the 


had taken refuge in the same khan, assuring 
us we could not get from Patras to Corinth by 
land, as the waters were breast high, but we 
both shrunk from the Greek vessel, and the 
wind was still contrary. On the morning of 
the 5th, out of the depth of distress a little 
light sprang up, and we thought if we could 
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make the effort to get to Scala, a little port | sin entered into the world,” &c. “ Yes,” he | of Genesis, with the Testament and Psa 
on the opposite side of the creek, we might be | aptly replied, ‘“‘ and Jesus Christ came to res- 
better off and could not be worse than under | tore what was lost by Adam’s disobedience.” | church. 

present circumstances. We did make the | He then said, “It would have been better if} 9th. This morning we parted with our 
effort and were favoured to got to Scala, where our first parent, instead of hiding himself] friends, followed by many good wishes, and 
we found only a few scattered mud houses. | after his transgression, had confessed his sin| mounted on mules, pursued our route towards 
A friendly man came forward to receive us, | 


lms, 
and he promised they should be read in theit 


to whom we gave a copy of the Pealins. 


to God, and begged forgiveness,” 


to this we 
We | assented, but remarked, thet Adam’s wishing| kind host recommended us to the special care 


Livathea, thirty-three miles from Delphi. Our 


were still on the opposite shore to Corinth, | to hide himself from the sight of his Creator | of one of the muleteeres, who immediately put 


on the continent of Greece, but it felt like 
another atmosphere to Galaxidi. Our way 
led by the far-famed Delphi, which we weie 


was a proof of that fallen nature, which now 
exists in all his descendants, and from which 


'we can only be restored by “ repentance to- 


his hand to his heart and feelingly accepted 
the trust committed, while the host repeated 
| the words, “ Kala, kala, einai kala,” * good, 


encouraged to attempt reaching that night, by | wards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus | good, he is very good.” ‘The muleteer per. 
hearing that it was only about three hours’) Christ.” The doctrine of the fall of man, | formed his trust very faithfuily to the end of 
ride, and we should be much better cared for | and the love of mercy of God in making the|the journey, rendering all the assistance in 
there than at Scala. We were soon provided first promise of our Holy Redeemer, was af-| his power when fording rivers or descending 
with four mules, three tor the interpreter and | terwards explained more fully through our)steep and dangerous precipices. We were 


ourselves, and the fourth for baggage. We/interpreter. Every heart seemed touched, 
had to ascend a very high mountain, and were | and our own hearts overflowed with gratitude 
so invigorated by the air as to fecl stronger | for the mercy which had led us fo this spot, 
on reaching Delphi than when we left Ga-,and before we separated we trust we were 
laxidi, notwithstanding we had to climb up! permitted to preach the gospel of salvation to 
precipices, and penetrate tracks where nothing | this assembled company. 

but mules could have carried us. ‘The sce-| On considering afterwards our situation, we 
nery near Delphi is majestic and beautiful | could not but behold the hand of a gracious 
beyond description—mountains of rock, such | Providence, which had turned all our suffer- 
as we never beheld, and in the back ground |ings at Galaxidi into good: for had we at- 
the far-famed Parnassus covered with snow. | tempted to go by Corinth to Athens we should 
The village of Delphi consists of about one| have been stopped by the waters and have 
hundred cottages, some of them built in the | missed this place, but from whence the way 
rock. We were conducted to one of the best| was open before us, only four days’ journey 


| most of this day winding round Parnassus, 
whose height above us was tremendous. We 
‘could hardly have believed it possible to pass 
| through the places our mules peaetrated, and 
at seven o'clock we were favoured to reach 
| Livathea in safety; on parting with our faith- 
ful guide we presented him with some tracts, 
&c.; he could read, and was much gratified 
with the gift. At Livathea we found an in- 
teresting family, to whom we read the Scrip- 
tures, seated with them on the floor. This 
town is in ruins, a school-room has been 
/erected, but no school established. We were 
badly lodged in a smoky room with the family 





of these rustic dwellings, and met with a very | 
friendly reception from the inmates; the! 
house consisted of two rooms, and we were | 
offered the use of one of them, very superior 
in comfort to that at Galaxidi. They also 


furnished us with mattrasses laid upon a sort of | 


dresser, where we slept much better than for | 
many previous nights. The people were very | 
desirous of doing all they could for us, and in 
a short time the tea we had brought with us 
was prepared, and other refreshments ob- 
tained. During this meal several of the vil- | 
lagers came in to see the strangers, and we 


by land. The next day we had the comfort | at night, and suffered much from extreme fa- 
of again reading the New Testament and the | tigue the day before, yet we could not but feel 
Psalms in this interesting family, morning and | very grateful to our Divine Master, who seem- 
evening. The following day was stormy, and | ed leading us among those who were thirsting 
another day of rest seemed required ; we were, | to receive the Holy Scriptures in a language 
however, able to accompany our host to see | they could understand. We left them some 
some of the wonders of Delphi; the ruins of | copies of the New Testament and a few tracts. 
the famous temple of Apollo, and the cave in} The following day we travelled on horses 
the rock from whence the priestess pronounced | through a comparatively flat country, and de- 
the oracle, with a great number of tombs in| spoiled of all its verdure by the ruthless hand 
ruins, built of the most beautiful marble, ar- | of war; the waters were so much out as to 
rested our attention. On our approach to render some parts dangerous to pass through. 
Delphi we had observed a number of caves in| The evening proved wet, and we reached the 


enquired who could read. The master of the | the rocks. The singularity of their appear-| once celebrated Thebes in the dark, where 
house, a very interesting man, said there were | ance induced us now to examine their con-| we were glad to take shelter in the first house 
only about twenty in the village who knew struction. The entrance of each is a large that could receive us. This place now con- 
any thing of letters, but he could both read| archway, and the cavity, made in the solid| sists of miserable cottages in the midst of 
and write, for his father was a priest. After | rock, may be about fourteen feet in diameter, | ruins, and most of them situated on an emi- 
tea we produced the New Testament andj|and seven feet high. In the side of the cir-| nence, difficult to reach at night, so that we 
the book of Genisis in modern Greek, with cle are several tombs cut out of the stone, | dismounted, and, wet and weary as we were, 
which he was much delighted, having never | Where the dead had evidently been deposited. | could only obtain a corner in a smoky room 





scen any of the Scriptures -in that language. | If the burying places sometimes mentioned in 
It was proposed that our Greek companion | Scripture bore any resemblance in construc- 


Genesis, which was cheerfully acceded to, | been very easy for the man possessed with the 


with the inhabitants of the nearest dwelling 


| we could find: here they could not read, and 
should read aloud the three first chapters of | tion to those above described, it would have | 


we found it difficult to get any refreshment. 


as é | , Our lodging was poor indeed, and we left them 
and we think, we never beheld a countenance | unclean spirit, mentioned in Mark, v. 3, to 


early in the morning, in hopes of getting with- 


more full of delight and intelligence than that | have had “ his dwelling among the tombs.” 
of our host during the reading, having never | It was far irom our intention to have visit-| day we had much mountain country to pass, 
before heard, but through tradition, the ac- ,ed any of these antiquities, but since we were andearful rocks to ascend and descend. There 
count of the creation and of the fall of man.| thrown upon the spot, we did not resist the | is very little fertility to be seen, for almost all 
Sometimes he anxiously asked questions, and | feeling which prompted to view the works of | the trees have been torn up by the roots, and 
sometimes expressed admiration, as did like- | former ages, even though blended with mourn- |many were lying withered in one part of our 
wise several others who stood around us. | {ul marks of superstition, and the want of that| route. ‘Towards the end of our day’s travel 
Among the many queries put by our host, he | gospel light, before which all imagery shrinks | we went through an immense wood, difficult 
asked what kind of tree we thought it was, | into its native dust. |of passage in many parts, on leaving which 
the fruit of which Adam was forbidden toeat.| 8th. This day proved so stormy that we/|the gulf of Athens appeared in view, and we 
This question, simple in itself, gave us occa-| were detained here, and continued our Scrip- | soon afterwards rested for the night at a little 
sion to observe that the kind of fruit was of|ture reading whenever opportunity offered, | settlement of Albanians near the sea coast ; 
little importance ; it was given by the Al-| with explanations, &c.; we gave copies of|here we found with difficulty a lodging, and, 
mighty asa test of Adam’s obedience, and it} what we had and tracts to several who could | what increased our perplexity, the inhabitants 
was enough for us to learn that “by one man| read, and to our host we presented the book could not speak Greek, and our interpreter 


in a few hours of Athens before night. This 
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was quite at a loss; we were obliged to make 
our wants known by signs, and could only 
procure a deplorable lodging for the night on 
the bare earth, with the family, a sheep, and 
other animals. ‘The prospect of being near 
our journey’s end cheered our spirits. 

(To be continued.) 





ship of the true God and went off into idolatry, 
the worship which they first substituted for 
that which they had left, was that of the 
“« Host of Heaven ;” but the worship of idols, 
or images, did not obtain till some ages after- 
wards. This view is supported by the author 
by many ipstances; and he the: goes on to 
what may be considered a very confirming 
__. | argument in favour of his supposition respect- 
Rae et a, on Job. “It ie onid of Joby * that he lived 
THE PATRIARCH JOB. jafter this (his severe trial) one hundred and 

The most satisfactory account that I have forty years.’ Now it appears from Genesis, 
seen of the age in which the patriarch Job most | ch. xi, 12—26, that the young men of the 
probably lived, is in a work recently published | patriarchal times, from Shem to ‘Terah, the 
by ‘Thomas Clarkson, author of the Portraiture | father of Abraham, began to marry, or to 
of Quakerism, and of the History of the| have their first children born to them, at 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. It is entitled | about thirty-two years of age. Let us now 
“ Researches Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and | suppose this to have been the case with Job. 
Historical, concerning the way in which men| But it appears again that his sons, at the 
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ter used in making the dough is gained, and 
a great deal of water is necessary. With a 
given quantity of wheat flour, without the husk, 
a quantity of bread is made for the use of man, 
weighing more than the raw grain with the 
husk. On the other hand, a less weight of 
bread than of vats should be given to horses, 
because the bread is more nourishing, espe- 
cially if rye be mixed with the oats. It has 
been calculated in Sweden, that after all ex- 
penses have been taken into consideration, a 
great saving is effected by feeding the horses 
on bread made of oats and rye. They never 
give them hay without mixing it with two 
thirds of chopped straw, and adding bread 
broken up. The better to preserve this bread, 
it should be made in the shape of cakes; and 
if it be prepared like biscuit, it will keep very 
long without losing its nutritive qualities.— 


first acquired their knowledge of God and 
Religion, &c.” The author, in a few pages 
devoted to this subject, first confutes the as- 
sertion of those who maintain that the Serip- 
ture account of this extraordinary man is a 
poetical fiction, or a fable. He then argues, 
from the silence of the book of Job on many 
of the great events mentioned in Genesis and 
Exodus, that Job must necessarily have lived 
before the time of Moses, the author of those 
books. Besides this argument, he remarks 
that we may collect from the dialogue be- 
tween Job and his friends, “that he must 
have lived some centuries before Moses. It 
is a fact established by history, as far as 
there are any records on the subject, that in 
the time of Moses every tribe or nation upon 
the earth, except the Israelites, had gone ofl 
into idolatry.” ‘ Now bearing in mind that 
this was the state of things in the time of 
Moses, what were the characters of the five 
persons who took a part in this dialogue ?” 
—* They were all believers in God.” And 
not only so, but it is stated by Job himself in 
the presence of all of them, that idolatry, in 
their country, was a punishable offence. The 
author deduces from this argument that Job 
must have lived in a purer age than that in 
which Moses lived, as relates to the know- 
ledge of the true God, and therefore a prior 
age; and he goes on to say that the dialogue 
furnishes us with still another argument, 
which leads us to the same conclusion. “ For 
we discover, in perusing it further, what sort 
of idolatry it was which prevailed in the time 
of Job; not in Job’s own land, but in the 
countries round about. Job says, ‘If I be- 
held the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness; and my heart hath 
been secretly enticed, and my mouth hath 
kissed my hand; this also were an iniquity 
to be punished by the judge; for I should 
have denied the God that is above.’ It is 
clear from this, that the species of idolatry 
practised in Job’s time by certain families, 
tribes, or people, known to him and his coun- 
trymen, was the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. But what was the sort of worship 
usually practised in the time of Moses, by 
those nations, with which he, the legislator, 
was surrounded? It consisted in paying adora- 
tion to idols or graven images.” Now it is 
well known that when men first left the wor- 
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time when his afflictions came upon him, 
were old enough to have households of their 
own. Let us suppose then that his eldest son 
might have been at this particular time about 
thirty years old: Job would have been in his 
sixty-second year when his afflictions began. 
But he is said to have lived one hundred and 
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Labour to make a Watch.—Mr. Dent, ina 
jlecture delivered before the London Royal 
Institute, made an allusion to the formation 
of a watch, and stated that a watch consists 
forty years after this. He must have lived of O02 pieces, and that 43 trades, and proba- 
then to the age of two hundred and two. But | Pana ee en = mini - making <0 
this was about the age (from 200 to 240) to . , heh little machines. he cae of which 
which men generally l:ved from the time of | — cooks on f formed, is valued at 
Peleg, in whose time the life of man began something le: 3 than a farthing—this produces 
to be shortened, to the time of Jacob. Thus|*" — of steel, worth 4id., which is drawn 
Peleg lived 209 years, Reu, 207, Seng, 200, into 2250 yards of spring wire, and represents 
Nahor, 119, and ‘Terah, 205, after the birth | '" the market 131. 4s. . but still another pro- 
of their first children. Abraham also, the |°°%*> Of hardening this originally farthing’s 
son of Terah, was 175 years old, and Isaac | Worth of iron, renders it workable into 7650 
was 180 when he died. After this the term pened sands of oan coeur’ = a 
of human life was shortened again. Jacob’! a eee “ee Se 
reached only the age of Sia cal teceil 110; —_ - poem ai Thus it may be seen, 
and this last term was about the ordinary | t). — omer abour bestowed upon one far- 
length cf an old man’s life in the time of | vanes worth of iron, gives it the value of 
Moses. Thus Moses himself was 120, and | 246. 5s-, or $4,592, which is 75,680 times 
his successor Joshua, 110, when they died. its original value. 
Now taking it for granted that these state- 
ments are true, it will not be difficult to de-| For “ The Friend.” 
termine among which of the three classes of; Having observed in “ The Friend” a brief 
men which have been mentioned, Job must) sketch of a good wife in a kind of negative 
have lived. He could not have lived ameng| form, it would be pleasant to read a picture 
the men either in or after Moses’s time, if he | of a good husband in the affirmative. 
died at the age of 202. Neither, if he was! A Reaper or “ Tue Frienp.” 
an old man when he died, could he have lived | — 
among the class of men from Shem to Peleg,| Husbands and Wievs.—Our great Creator 
the length of whose lives was from 400 to) said, “It is not good that man should be alone: 
500 years and upwards. There is then but|I will make him an help meet for him.” And 
one class left wherein to place him, namely,|his beloved Son, answering the Pharisees, 
that which begins with Peleg and ends with | said, “‘ Have ye not read that He which made 
Isaac, the son of Abraham; which consisted | them at the beginning, made them male and 
of men who lived a little better than two female, and said, for this cause shall a man leave 
hundred years after their first children were | father and mother and shall cleave to his wife ; 
born; and this is the class, in which, to| and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore 
meet the most objections, I think Job ought they are no more twain, but one flesh.” Thus 
to be placed. H. | it appears there may be no entertaining of 
temptation to alienation of affections, because 
of lack of “effort” on the wife’s part “to 
Bread for Cattle and Horses.—Experience | strengthen and increase his ecashanein, for 
has proved in Sweden that one ton of oats} she is now one flesh with him. The apostle 
makes four hundred and cighty loaves, on| follows in close connection with the above sen- 
which a horse may be better kept (at the rate | tence of our dear Lord when he says, “So 
of two loaves a day) for two hundred and forty | ought men to love their wives as their own 
days, than if he had had six tons or even more | bodies; he that loveth his wife loveth himself. 
of raw oats. The husk of the oat remains| For no man ever yet hated his own flesh ; but 
mixed with the flour; the weight of the wa- | nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord 
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the church ;” and again, “ Let every one of | being in attendance. Large meetings for di-| Columbia, was referred to the meeting for 
you in particular, so love his wife, even as| vine worship were held on first day at this| sufferings. 
himself; and the wife see that she reverence | place, and at Newport, all of which were| The Friends, to whom had been intrusted 
her husband. For the husband is the head of | conducted with much decorum, and at times|the subject of making provision for the ac. 
the wife, even as Christ is the head of the | overspread with solemnity, the gospel of life|commodation of the yearly meeting in an. 
church ; and he is the Saviour of the body ;” | and salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ|other location, were not prepared to offer 
clearly implying the husband to be a protector, | being preached to crowded audiences. any thing this year for the decision of the 
instructer, and defender, no deserter because| On second day, the meeting for transacting | meeting, and they were continued under the 
his wife is not every thing he could desire to | the general concerns of the Society convened | appointment. 
see her, when possibly the cause of his un-|at Newport, and interesting epistles were| A report from the committee having charge 
happiness may be as justly charged to his|read from nearly all the yearly meetings.|of the remnant of Penobscot Indians, in 
own distempered fancy as to his wife’s imper- | This portion of the business is perhaps more | Maine, was read; and the New York Yearly 
fections. important than many are aware of. While a| Meeting inviting this to a conference on the 
[ The kindest and the happiest pair | correspondence between the various parts of|tondition of some of the western Indians, 



























































rel ad Gateclon to fabenr t the Society is maintained on the ground of|several Friends were appointed to confer or 
And something every day they live | religious feeling, under Divine direction, it|correspond with their committee on the sub- 
To pity, and perhaps forgive.” furnishes a channel for counsel and warning, | ject. 
and for imparting to each other the concerns| This annual assembly was considered rather 
which have engaged the deliberation of the| larger than usual. Many young Friends were 
body then convened, and thus harmony of| present, and gave evidence of an increasing 
feeling and action is diffused, and which, by | interest in the welfare of our religious So. 
the blessing of our adorable Head, tends to|ciety, inspiring in the minds of their elder 
keep us in the fellowship of the gospel as|brethren the hope that they would be made 
brethren of the same household of faith. willing to take the yoke of Christ upon them, 
On reading the report of the boarding |and following him, become qualified to main- 
school committee, many Friends expressed | tain and adorn the doctrines of the gospel by 
their desire that the admission into that semi-|lives of humility and dedication to his cause. 
nary might be more restricted; and the clerk | After reading epistolary communications to 
being directed to prepare a minute in con-|our distant brethren, the meeting closed under 
formity therewith, it was accordingly pro- | feelings of solemnity, many hearts being made 
duced at a succeeding sitting, confining the | thankful for the manifestations of the presence 
pupils to members and the children of mem-|of the Head of the church amongst us. 
bers, and enjoining the committee to exercise _ 
discretion respecting the latter class. Some parents having been disappointed in 
The usual investigation of the state of the| procuring the admission of their sons into 
inferior meetings, as exhibited in their re-|Haverford School, in consequence of post- 
ports, was entered into, and a minute em-|poning their application until, near the com- 
bracing the exercise then felt and imparted,|mencement of a term, the managers give 
was subsequently prepared and adopted to go | notice that no student can be entered for the 
down in the extracts. On reading the mi-|ensuing winter term after the Ist of the 
nutes of the meeting for sufferings, it ap-|eighth month next. Parents or guardians, 
peared they had prepared a memorial to the | who have applied, or may hereafter apply for 
legislature of New Hampshire, remonstrating |the admission of students, are requested to 
against a militia bill recently brought before | give information to the secretary of the board, 
that body, which did not contain the exemp-|of the age and literary qualifications of the 
tion that Friends have long enjoyed from | applicant, previous to that time, and the re- 
military requisitions and penalties. It was | sult of their applications will be communicated 
the opinion of Friends, that the exempting |to them as socn thereafter as practicable. 
clause would be restored. The address on| In consequence of the embarrassment occa- 
the subject of slavery, which was published |sioned by the indisposition of some of the 
in “ The Friend,” last week, was very har-|pupils to study the Latin and Greek lan- 
moniously adopted, and ten thousand copies | guages, the managers have decided that those 
directed to be printed. In a few instances,|who shall be admitted hereafter, be required 
the meeting houses of Friends having been/|to pursue all the studies of their respective 
opened to accommodate persons not in mem- | classes, provided that a limited number of 
- eee | bership with us, lecturing on the iniquity of| young men of respectable character and 
THE FRIEND. that dark system, the subject obtained the | abilities, who wish to qualify themselves for 
a ees _____|serious consideration of the meeting, and it| teaching, may be admitted, although they do 
SEVENTH MONTH, 15, 1837. resulted in the conclusion that it was most }not pursue all those studies. 
consistent to limit the uses of the meetiig| Applications are to be made to the under- 
4 houses to the purposes of the Society, in the signed, No. 39, Market street. 
The account of the New England Yearly | hands of its own members; and a minute to 
Meeting published in a late number being | that effect prepared by the clerk, aided by the 
incomplete, we have been furnished by a|committee of correspondence, was adopted 
friend with the following additional particu- by a large expression of approbation, (four or Simiil 
lars. , five dissenting,) advising Friends to keep to WANTED, an apprentice to the Drug 
According to the ancient custom it com-|the original ground of religious conviction | Business. Apply at the office of “The 
menced with the meeting of ministers andj and duty in prosecuting this righteous con- Friend.” 
elders, held at Portsmouth, eight miles from) cern, apart from the excitement of passion 
Newport, on the 10th of last month, a num-|and popular clamour. A proposition from 
ber of ministers and their companions, from} one of the quarters to address congress on PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
other sections of the Society in this country, | slavery and the slave trade in the District of| — Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 


Such is the frailty of humanity; yet not- 
withstanding, as the apostolic injunction “ Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus,” has due place in the husband and wife, 
there will be no entertaining of hard thoughts, 
much less giving place to hardness of heart 
towards each other, because perhaps of mu- 
tual shortcomings in respect to relative duties, 
bat each would be disposed to endure with 
Christian meekness what they would gladly 
mend. Z. A. 


Mathias Gullia, the Dwarf—This highly curious 
miniature specimen of the human race, who was last 
winter one of the lions of the soireés of the nobility at 
Paris, has arrived here, and has taken up his residence 
at Nu. 151 Regent street. He is 22 years and three 
months old, and only two feet ten inches high. Ordi- 
narily it happens that persons of such extreme small 
stature have the head out of proportion large—not so 
with M. Gullia. His symmetry is perfectly good in 
every respect, and his countenance intelligent and 
rather handsome, though from his features and the 
tone of his voice he would be considered quite as old 
as he really is. He is a native of Illyria, and was born 
near Trieste. He is a man of considerable acuteness 
of mind, and speaks four languages fluently—French, 
Italian, German, and Sclavonic; added to which, he 
rides well, and isa good shot. One thing, however, is 
quite manifest, that in sporting excursions his horses 
have no reason to complain of him, as he weighs ex- 
actly two stones and u pound, (29 lbs.) Mathias Gullia 
is about to he married. His betrothed is 16 years old. 
Her name is Rosa Palavana: she is good and fair; she 
is of Venice ; she loves Mathias Gullia, and he loves 
her ; she is just an inch taller than he is. Our little 
man has a high opinion of his belle. A great lady 
asked him if she was handsome. “ Handsome, (said 
he,) do you think I would marry her if she was not ?” 
It was to win money for her use that he went to 
France, and has come to England.— London paper. 











By direction of the Managers, 


Cuaries YARNALL, Sec’ry. 
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